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XXIX.—The Strickland Collection in the University of Cam- 
bridge. By THE EDITOR. 


(Plate IX.) 


Some time since, it was mentioned in this Journal (Ibis, 1867, 
p. 383) that the large ornithological collection of the late Mr. 
Hugh Edwin Strickland had been presented by his widow to 
the University of Cambridge, an assertion which may possibly 
have occasioned surprise to those who remembered that the 
author of the admirable memoir of that deeply-regretted natu- 
ralist had stated that the sister University was to be honoured 
by so magnificent a gift”, Oxford, however, soon evinced an 
indisposition to make such provision for its reception as his 
trustees (his father and widow) thought suitable; and when in 
1865 one of them died, the survivor found the rulers of that 
University still uncertain as to where room for the collection 
could be given. Thus, it may be briefly repeated, Cambridge 
became the recipient of Mrs. Strickland’s generosity. At first 
it was hoped by those who had the management of the matter 
that the ordinary fund by which the University Museum is 
supported would suffice to supply the accommodation required 
for this increase to its treasures; but it speedily became evident 
that, saddled as that fund was by the expense of erecting a large 
though perfectly plain building, it would be long before the cost 
of cabinets and other fittings could be prudently incurred. 
Accordingly application was made to each College in the 
University to subscribe in its corporate capacity to this end ; 
and the appeal was answered (in many cases very liberally) by 
every College save one. The sum thus subscribed, however, was 
still inadequate to the object desired, and it became necessary 
to have recourse to the generosity of private persons, beginning 
with those who were or had been members of the University 
Thanks to the indefatigable exertions of Mr. John Willis Clark, 
the Superintendent of the Museums of Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy, the claims of this collection as well as that of Swainson, 
which for over five and twenty years had been the property of 


+ £ Memoir of Hugh Edwin Strickland,’ &c. By Sir William Jardine, 
Bart., F.R.S.E., &c. London: 1858, p. celx. 
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the University, were so efficiently urged that upwards of £700 
became available for the purpose of furnishing the accommoda- 
tion necessary for duly housing these two fine collections; and 
then no time was lost in ordering cabinets in which their 
valuable contents might be properly and safely arranged. 

It was felt to be desirable that these cabinets should be built 
on the very best plan available; and it did not require much 
time to perceive that a principle first suggested by Mr. Osbert 
Salvin, and adopted by him in his own collection, was that 
which, according to all experience, was the most suitable. This 
principle may be briefly described as follows :—Having decided 
upon a unit of size for the smallest drawer to be used, every 
other larger drawer should be as to its dimensions a multiple of 
that unit, so as to admit of the readiest interchange of drawers 
possible. The advantages of this principle, which several other 
naturalists (who had seen how admirably the plan worked in its 
inventor’s collection) had followed, are numerous. It makes 
the most of the space available, and permits without trouble of 
a deep drawer being substituted in place of two shallow ones, a 
deeper still instead of three shallow ones or of two shallow 
drawers and a deep one, and of course the contrary. Further, 
by having the cabinets to consist of two stacks of drawers 
standing back to back, a drawer may be made of double length 
so as to occupy the superficial space of two ordinary ones, and 
yet not to interfere with the system, while such a drawer, if the 
unit be judiciously chosen will hold any but the skins of the 
very largest birds—the Séruthiones for example. But as these 
forms are seldom, if ever, kept in the shape of unmounted skins, 
the exception is practically immaterial. In the case of the 
Cambridge Museum the superficial dimensions of the unit- 
drawer were necessarily determined by the space between the 
windows of the building. That which has been employed is 
252 inches by 174 inches, with a depth of 3 inches; and though 
it is astonishing how few birdskins there are that, when properly 
prepared, will not lie easily on such a surface, it is not to be denied 
that even here a unit of larger superficies would have been 
found in some respects more advantageous. The abominable 
practice followed by too many bird-skinners, that of stuffing out 
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the skin until it becomes of preposterous size, is a vexation to 
every collector; and neither the Strickland nor the Swainson 
collection is entirely free from these awkward specimens. 
The process of disembowelment, however, judiciously and 
lovingly carried out, has restored many a 
ingens”? to its natural grace, and there are very few in the 
Strickland collection which now require even the double super- 
ficies or the treble depth of drawer. 

It must be added that each drawer has a moveable glass lid, 
and each cabinet a sliding door—precautions, it is hoped, which 
will preserve the specimens from all the ills to which skin is 
heir. The cabinets themselves, mostly standing at right angles 
to the walls of the Museum, form little compartments, the 
entrances to which will be further guarded by gates of open 
work; and thus are formed small “chapels” (so as to speak) 
wherein the devotees of Swainsonian or Stricklandian types 
may study with the greatest convenience the precious relics by 
which they are surrounded. 

Thus much as regards the accommodation and fittings provided 
for these collections : a few words on the contents of Strickland’s 
are here required. The pious care of the partner of his life has 
not only kept them in admirable condition and order, but has 
further been extended to making an accurate catalogue of them 
arranged according to the system adopted by him in his ‘ Orni- 
thological Synonyms ’—the gigantic and useful employment 
in which he was engaged when stricken down in the vigour 
of manhood by death, and the manuscript of which still remains 
in her hands. <A copy of this catalogue has accompanied the 
collection ; and by its means any specimen can in a very few 
minutes be found; for the devotion of Mrs. Strickland to her 
late husband’s memory did not stop at the mere placing of his 
ornithological treasures where they will be safe and available for 
consultation ; she spent many days in arranging them, so that 
the whole collection, now laid out in one hundred and eighty-two 
of the drawers described, is in perfect order, each specimen 
with its appended label giving all the information known con- 


“ monstrum informe, 


cerning it. 
The collection consists of fire thousand eight hundred and two 
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specimens, referable to three thousand and thirty one species, and 
is thus one of the largest ever accumulated by a private person. 
As may be expected from this statement it comprehends a great 
variety of very rare and interesting forms. Chiefest among its 
treasures may be mentioned Nestor productus, the extinct Phillip- 
Island Parrot: but there are many others only inferior in value 
to this; for here are to be found most of the types of the species 
described by Strickland in his numerous ornithological papers *. 

I have the pleasure of being able to illustrate this short notice 
by a very beautiful plate of one of these types, executed many 
years ago by Mr. Wolf for Sir William Jardine’s ‘ Contributions 
to Ornithology,’ but never before published. It represents 
(Plate IX.) Campethera capricorni, described in that Journal 
(1852, pp. 155, 156) ; and to the kindness of that veteran natu- 
ralist, Strickland’s father-in-law, I am indebted for the use of 
the stone on which the figures have been drawn; while Mrs. 
Strickland, heretofore known to the readers of the ‘The Ibis’ 
as an excellent artist +, has herself coloured the pattern-im- 
pression from the type-specimen, which until very lately was 
unique f. Malherbe, who had only seen a coloured copy of the 
accompanying plate, refused (Monographie des Picidés, ii. pp. 
169, 170) to allow its specific rank, uniting it with C. bennetti 
(A. Smith); but Dr. Cabanis (Mus. Hein. iv. p. 123, note) and 
Mr. G. R. Gray (List B. Br. Mus. Picide, p. 81) rightly, as it 
seems to me, recognize its distinctness, while Prof. Sundevall, 
though not without a mark of doubt, does the same (Consp. Av. 
Picinarum, p. 64). The diagnostic remark appended to the 
original description (Contr. Orn. ut supra) is perfectly correct. 
It is there said of the species :— 

“Near C. benneti (Smith) —( Picus guttatus, Licht. ; C. vario- 
losa, Gray)—but differs in having a stouter beak, maller spots 
on the breast, and the rump spotted instead of barred.” 


* There is no need to give a list of these papers; they are all enume- 
rated, and many of them reprinted, in the * Memoir” before mentioned. 

t Ibis, 1861, p. 184, pl. vi. 

t The species must still be regarded as extremely rare. Mr. Sharpe 
informs me that he has examples from Damara Land, collected by Anders- 
son, from whom Strickland obtained his. 
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The following list of references to this species may serve to 
make this paper of some slight practical use :— 

Campethera capricorni, Strickl., Contr. Orn. 1852, p. 155; G. 
R. Gray, List. B. Br. Mus. Picidæ (1868), p. 81. 

Dendromus capricorni, Bonap., Consp. Vol. Zygodactyl. (1854) * 
på. i 

Chrysopicus capricorni, Malh., Monogr. Picid. (1862) ii. p. 169. 

Ipagrus capricornis [|], Cab. & Heine, Mus. Hein. (1868) iv. 
p. 123, note. 

Picus capricorni, Sundev., Consp. Av. Picin. (1866) p. 64. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
June 11, 1869. 


XXX.—On the Cuculide described by Linnæus and Gmelin, 
with a sketch of the Genus Eudynamis. By ARTHUR 
Viscount Waupen, P.Z.S. etc. 


(Plate X.) 


Ir is now a quarter of a century since the rules for zoolo- 
gical nomenclature were promulgated by the British Association 
—a period sufficiently long to enable us to judge of their merits by 
the test of practical experience. How, then, do we now stand ? 
To what extent have these rules been accepted, more especially 
the law of priority, by ornithologists at least? and how have 
they worked? To these two questions I believe an answer not 
altogether unsatisfactory may be given. The spirit of the rule 
of priority has more or less influenced every recent writer. One 
or two may have grumbled, ornithological Tories shocked at the 
revolutionary tendencies of the binomial principle. Some, its 
most ardent advocates at the time, have since viewed with rather 
peevish impatience discoveries of titles older than those they had 
accustomed themselves to regard as the oldest. Yet, on the 
whole, the endeavour of most ornithologists has been to discover 
the senior title and to adopt it ; and if, now and then, the dead 
Fathers have been rather left to take care of themselves, yet, 


+ Originally published in ‘ L’Ateneo Italiano,’ no. S, May 1854 (fide 
Carus and Engelmann, Bibl. Zoogr. p. 115). 


